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approaching large and satisfying improvements of social conditions. 
This is indicated in his closing paragraph. " It is my belief that the future 
belongs neither to the prophets of individualism, nor to the ideals of 
the social democrats. Its next phases belong to social reorganization. 
And the probability is that this will show a corporate character, and 
will be sustained and controlled by public supervision." 

I have not given so much space to the expression of a favorable 
judgment upon these books because they are altogether free from inac- 
curacies as to fact, or because I indorse their conclusions. Taken 
together the three volumes set a high standard for investigators of 
social conditions. They exhibit a worthy conception of what is involved 
in qualification for judgment either about the quality of present indus- 
trial relations or about the directions in which or the means by which 
we should seek for change. The books may be used together as a very 
valuable concrete exhibit and application of the abstract principles of 
societary exposition which some of the most sagacious contemporary 
social philosophers have adopted as parts of their working hypothesis. 

Albion W. Small. 

Industrial Evolution of the United States. By Carroll D. 
Wright. i2mo., pp x. -f 362. Flood & Vincent, the 
Chautauqua-Century Press, 1895. 

Not often is a valuable popular book written as is this by one whose 
past work is the chief original authority for much of the contents. In 
preparing this volume, Mr. Wright gets much of his best material from 
his past reports as chief for many years of the Massachusetts and later 
of the United States departments of labor statistics and from his other 
special researches. This popular condensation of such investigations 
by the leading labor statistician of America, and probably of the world, 
will be of great value not only to the general public but to many 
specialists. The author describes the development in colonial and 
subsequent epochs, and the magnitude as revealed in our various census 
reports of some of our leading manufacturing industries. 

Many interesting facts are marshaled to prove that wages were 
much higher in both money and purchasing power in 1890 than in 
i860 or 1840, or any previous period, though it is conceded that amid 
such natural resources and inventions, labor should have gained still 
more. The common claim of the wage-worker that machinery dis- 
places labor and increases the number of the involuntary idle, is met 
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by our author with illustrations of how much invention, as in electricity 
and rubber manufacture, increases the demand for labor, and with sta- 
tistics showing that while the population increased 62.41 per cent, 
from 1870 to 1890, the number of persons in all occupations increased 
81.8 per cent. 

May it not be, however, that our immigration has brought us an 
unnatural enlargement of adults of working age and that this, together 
with the increase of women, and in some states children wage-workers, 
accounts for the different ratios of increase ? Anyway, a study of the 
relative increase of native adult workers as compared with the total 
native population would be most interesting in this connection. 

The well-known claim of Bastiat and Atkinson that the wage-worker 
gets an increasing share of an increasing product is disproved 
by the census figures, in so far as these are reliable. As Colonel Wright 
says, these figures show that in 1850, 51 percent, of the net value 
of our manufacturing product went to wages, and in 1890 45 per 
cent. This is partly accounted for by the fact that though interest 
rates are falling, the average amount of capital required for $100 of 
product increased from #52. 32 in 1850 to $69.62 in 1890, or 33 per 
cent. This is a remarkable confirmation of the theory of Professor 
John B. Clark, that with private ownership of capital, the chief way in 
which labor can get an increasing absolute wage is through increase of 
capital, which will mean a decreasing relative share for the wage-worker. 

Colonel Wright's chapters, which are well illustrated by cuts of 
industrial processes, close with a brief but good account of some sal- 
ient features in the history of American labor organizations and strikes, 
including the Chicago strike of 1894, and of Massachusetts factory 
legislation. The latter is not fully brought up to date. 

The Knights of Labor is reported as now having 150,000 members. 
It is doubtful if there are one-fourth of this number who are keeping 
up their dues or are in any substantial way assisting the order. The 
American Railway Union is spoken of as having an alleged member- 
ship of 150,000 both before and since the strike. In June 1894, only 
24,868 were reported by the officers as having paid their dues, though 
more were recognized as members and were expected soon to pay. 
The entire number could hardly have exceeded 100,000 at any time, 
much less now. 

Colonel Wright also errs in supposing that the railway brotherhoods 
and some other unions quoted are members of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor, and that 29.71 per cent, of the 4,700,000 engaged in 
mechanical and manufacturing industries are in labor organizations. 
The percentage is nearer ten. Sidney Webb, after exhaustive investi- 
gation, holds that the far better organized workers of Great Britain, 
the trade unionists number only about 20 per cent, of even the adult 
male manual working class. These few errors, however, do not mate- 
rially lessen the value of the book, which deserves a wide reading. We 
need more writers of the liberal views, generous sympathies and wide 
research of Carroll D. Wright. Edward W. Bemis. 



Aspects of the Social Problem. Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. viii + 332pp. $1.00. 

"Though the public mind is full of the problems of social reform, 
it is remarkable how little literature, combining trained observation in 
the social field with reasonable theory, is available for the general 
reader. The present volume of studies has been brought together 
with the view of helping to fill this gap, and of indicating, however 
imperfectly, the sort of work by which it should further be filled. The 
contributors may claim that they have all attempted to qualify as social 
students in two definite ways. They all possess prolonged and syste- 
matic experience in practical efforts to improve the condition of the 
poor, and they have all paid careful attention to the methods and prin- 
ciples of social reform. Their studies, written on different occasions, 
with different purposes, and drawn from different fields of observation, 
appear, when compared together, to have a single principle at their 
root. The writers have seen and felt as well as reflected that the 
individual member of society is above all things a character and a 
will, and that society as a whole is a structure in which will and charac- 
ter 'are the blocks with which we build.' " 

The writers realize the aim thus expressed in the preface. The 
volume is fragmentary, but well executed, and will interest the general 
public. About half the papers bear on the theory and method of 
social reform, and the remainder are a record of social fact as observed 
especially in London and among the poor. W. I. Thomas. 



